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Political Ferment in Singapore 


BY FRANCIS G. CARNELL 


A” ER SOME YEARS of quiescence Singapore has 
again become the political hub of Malaya. The 
April 1955 elections for the first really representative 
legislature, the entry into office of the Marshall Govern- 
ment, the May riots and the great wave of strikes have 
all combined to create a ferment even greater than that 
of the years 1945-48. As in the period immediately pre- 
ceding the declaration of the Malayan Emergency, the 
left wing is again intent on capturing a colonial libera- 
tion movement. But there are crucial differences in the 


two situations. In the earlier period, a Britain which was 


reluctant to make political concessions unhappily drove 


the smal! constitutional left wing and the mass of newly 
organized trade unions into the arms of the Malayan 
M.C.P 


wooing the democratic left wing by investing it with 


Communist Party Today, Britain is actively 


political power. Britain’s change of heart is such that 
a colonial administration has now given way to a re- 
sponsible Asian government committed to the achieve- 
ment of a socialist welfare state 

To counteract this new British policy, the Com- 
munists are having to mobilize all their forces. As else 
where in the world, they cannot permit a popularly 
elected democratic regime to steal their thunder with 
a radical program of reform. For the past two months 
they have therefore been engaged in endeavoring to 
wreck the new constitution. As in 1945-48, the M.C.P 
has again made a bid to capture the trade union move- 
ment and left wing political organizations. But its major 
achievement has been the cultivation of a militant, 
Communist-indoctrinated, Chinese student movement 
which has now emerged as a revolutionary force in 
Singapore politics. 

It is to the April elections that we should first turn, 
since they more than anything else provided the yeast 
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for the present ferment. The left wing leaders, like 
colonial nationalists everywhere, made anti-colonialism 
the major plank in their election platforms. Any stick 
was good enough with which to beat the “colonialists.” 
Both David Marshall, the leader of the Labor Front, 
and Lee Kuan Yew, the leader of the more extreme 
Peoples’ Action Party, made the most extravagant elec- 
tion promises. And like the man in the Chinese proverb, 
having ridden the tiger, they now find it difficult to 
dismount 

The elections held on April 2 were contested by five 
main political parties. Three of these (the Progressives, 
the Democrats and the UMNO-MCA-Malay Union 
Alliance) were right wing, and two (the Labor Front 
and Peoples’ Action Party) were left wing. The strik- 
ing feature of the results was the unexpected success 
of the two left wing parties. Of the 25 elected seats, 
the Labor Front secured 10, the Progressives 4, the 
Peoples’ Action Party with only 4 candidates) , the 
Alliance 3, the Democrats 2 and Independents 3. The 
left wing victory is best explained by reference to the 
history and progratns of the five parties. 

The Progressives had dominated the small elected 
minority in the old Legislative Council. Led by C. C. 
lan, a Straits-born Chinese lawyer, the party had drawn 
its support from the smal! English-speaking middle class. 
Genuinely non-conimunal in outlook, it had appealed 
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mainly to Chinese and Indians. As an elected minority 
without political power, it had fully accepted the classi 
doctrine of British colonial government and whole- 
heartedly collaborated with British 
legislative and executive levels. This was 


officials at the 
indeed, the 
main reason for its downfall. By adopting policies 
British, the 


laid themselves open to attack by the left wing as the 


known to be favored by the Progressives 


“official” party, “imitation Englishmen who had alien- 
ated the respect of Asian 

Since they fully expected to win, the Progressives’ 
cautious realisti they 


felt they c 


election manifesto wa 
promised no more than they yuld accomplish. 
They advocated the retention of the Emergency Regu- 
lations, full internal self-government by 1963, free 
primary education, Malayanization of the Civil Service 


and no increase in income tax. The opposed to 


ot the elec- 


{ 


what was to become one of the major 
tion——multi-lingualism in the Assembly. There can be no 
doub: that the Progre acquired con- 
siderable political experience it their close association 
with British colonial officials ha fected them with 
some of the latters’ bureaucratic aloofness. They had 
little idea of how to establis! Singapore's 
new voters. As a result of instead of volun- 
tary, registration, the electorate had en increased 
from 75,000 to just over ) ol hom it was 
estimated over 60 percent wv ine Four out of 
five of all those on the new register \ there for the 
first time, and a high proportion of the 53 percent 
who actually voted were not iking 


One of the reasons for the defeat Progressives 
was the appearance of the Demo s, who merely 
succeeded in splitting the ngh ng vote over the 
Mack 


and merchants of the Chines 


issue of multi-lingualism wealthy bankers 
of Commerce 


the “millionaires’ party” w ormed for one limited 
purpose, the achievement of moulti-lingualism in_ the 
Assembly. The Democrats greatly resented the Pro- 
gressives’ refusal to support i issue and their main 
political aim was the wholly negative one of keeping 
the Progressives out. As communal party 
the Democrats’ entry onto t litical scene was gen- 
‘rowing estrange- 


erally deplored It emphasized that 


ment between the China Chinese of all classes and the 
English-speaking members of all unmunities which is 
one of the most significant tures of Singapore poli- 
tics today 

The other right wing party was the U MNO-MCA- 
Malay Union Alliance. The Malay Union part of it 
made overtures to both the Progressives and the Labor 
Front before finally joining the Alliance. The latter 


has always had much less influence in Singapore than 


1 The Singapore Standard, April 4, 1955 
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the Federation on the grounds that it is a communal 
organization, In its manifesto the Alliance promised to 
work for a fully elected legislature, multi-lingualism 
and the amendment of the Emergency Regulations and 
Trade Union Ordinance 


Left Wing Parties 


In opposition to these right wing partics stood the 
socialist Labor Front and Peoples’ Action Party. The 
Labor Front has been described as a collection of like- 
minded individuals rather than a party. It was launched 
in August 1954 as an election alliance between a 
splinter group of the Singapore Labor Party and the 
newly formed Singapore Socialist Party. At that ume 
the fortunes of the Labor Party had reached their lowest 
ebb. Owing to the bitter struggle for power between 
careerist, leaders, socialism seemed thoroughly discred- 
ited. The Labor Front was formed with the limited 
purpose of fighting the elections: each party was to 
maintain its own identity but the executive of the 


Front Many of 


chosen were, in fact, members of neither party 


was to pick the candidates those 
It was 
this hasty improvization and lack of party organiza- 
tion that has so handicapped the Labor Front during 
the recent disturbances. A mushroom political organi- 
zation, it has had no time to put down deep roots 

Ihe Labor Front quickly fell under the unofficial 
leadership of David Marshall, a somewhat flamboyant, 
ocally born, Jewish lawyer who had at one time been 
a Progressive. The party entered the lists with little 
confidence in its election prospects. Indeed, its success 
at the polls confounded its own rank and file as much 

the political prophets. The party’s program was that 
of men who fully expected to be an opposition minority 
and who could therefore afford to make sensational 
promises, Not expecting to he called upon so soon to 
Carry out its ple dges the Front advocated a welfare 

ite financed by increased taxation, repeal of the 
Emergency Regulations, political union with the Fed- 
eration, multi-lingual facilities in the legislature, and 
amendment of the Trade Union Ordinance so as to 
allow unions to create political funds. The party de- 
voted itself to ridiculing the Progressives as the up- 
holders of colonialism and capitalism 

Che other left wing group was the Peoples’ Action 
Party, formed in November 1954 largely through the 
initiative of Lee Kuan Yew, a Cambridge-educated 
Chinese lawyer who had already won a name for 
himself as the successful legal adviser to the postal 
workers’ trade union. Lee entered Singapore politics 
with the avowed aim of arousing the political con- 
sciousness of the Chinese-educated Chinese who have 
so Giten been accused of “political apathy” by the 


British 


and he quickly captured the imagination of 
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the mass of Chinese students. Lee's main lieutenant 
was the twenty-two year old Lim Chin Siong, the 
general secretary of the militant Factory and Shop 
Workers’ Union. As some of its sponsors were ex- 
detainees, the Action Party was immediately alleged 
by the Progressives to be crypto-Communist, on the lines 
of the Malayan Democratic Union of 1946-8, a charge 
which post-election events have somewhat substan- 
tiated. Nevertheless, the party leaders strongly denied 
the charge of fellow-travelling and emphasized that 
their policy, though intransigently anti-colonial, was 
basically constitutional and non-violent. They con- 
demned the Progressives as “compradores, opportunists 
hand-in-glove with British imperialism.’ 
were even more lavish in their election 


and stooges,” 
And they 
promises than the Labor Front. They pledged them- 
selves to achieve immediate independence outside the 
Commonwealth, repeal of the Emergency Regulations, 
political union with the Federation, a workers’ charter, 
amendment of the Trade Union Ordinance, and com- 
plete Malayanization of the Civil Service within four 
years 

To sum up on the elections, the victory of the left 
wing must be attributed to its alluring election promises 

in particular, the pledge to repeal the Emergency 
Regulations, achieve immediate independence and create 
a socialist society), to the splitting of the right wing 
vote between the Democrats and Progressives over the 
issue of multi-lingualism, and to the odium worked up 
against the Progressives as the alleged tools of British 
capitalism and imperialism. 

rhough it polled only 27 percent of the votes cast, 
the Labor Front’s 10 seats gave it the undoubted right 
to form a government. Significantly rejecting an alli- 
ance with the Action Party, it was to the moderate 
UMNO-MCA Alliance that Marshall turned for a 
coalition. The additional two Labor Front members 
nominated by the Governor and the votes of the three 
senior British officials (the Chief Secretary, Attorney- 
General and Financial Secretary, who must vote with 
the Government) gave Marshall the support of 18 out 
of the 32 members of the Assembly, the bare minimum 
to form a ministry. It was the precarious position of 
this uninority administration that encouraged the ex- 
treme left wing to take the offensive. 

Marshall’s program of reform was announced at the 
first meeting of the Assembly on April 22. In con- 
sonance with his election pledges he promised some- 
thing for everybody, the emphasis being on moderate 
socialism of the British Labor Party kind. This the 
Chief endeavored to make palatable to 
alarmed commercial circles by avowing that “whatever 
the transient antagonisms” he was “basically pro-Eng- 


Minister 


2 The Times, November 22, 1954. 
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lish.” Eight sections of the Emergency Regulations 
(dealing mainly with the police power to impose a 
curfew) were revoked, much to the perturbation of 
official and commercial circles in Singapore, the Fed- 
eration and London. The Action Party lost no time 
in making its position clear. Lee Kuan Yew immediate- 
ly attacked the new constitution as “phoney,” a “sham,” 
and as “colonialism in disguise,”* his obvious intention 
being to spur Marshall into carrying out his major 
election pledge. But when thus faced by the responsi- 
bilities of office, Marshall, after much heart searching, 
took the advice of his British colleagues. On April 27 
he reluctantly agreed to the continuation of the major 
Emergency Regulations for another three months, and 
his discomfiture was complete when on May 16, under 
pressure of the strikes and riots of May 12, he was 
forced to agree to the reimposition of those Emergency 
Regulations with regard to the curfew which he had 
revoked only three weeks previously. 

Two main weapons were used by the extreme left 
against the Marshall administration—the strikes and 
the Chinese students. The unleashing of the great strike 
wave began with the Harbor Board clerical workers’ 
dispute on the eve of May Day, and the movement 
increased in tempo with the sympathetic strikes of the 
transport unions. Industrial unrest reached its first peak 
with the riots of May 12 arising out of the Hock Lee 
bus workers’ dispute. There followed a period of exactly 
a month during which the stage was held by the school 
strikes of about 5,000 Chinese middle-school students. 
The second peak in the unrest was reached on June 
12 with the calling of a general strike in sympathy with 
the Harbor Board clerical staff. This, if it had fully 
materialized, would have brought out about 70,000 
workers. In fact, it lasted only five days and involved 
no more than about 17,000, mostly employed in small 
factories and the distributive trades. Marshall retali- 
ated, though again after some hesitation, by arresting 
under the Emergency Regulations five of the strike 
leaders, all of whom were Chinese. At the time of 
writing (June 24), the general strike seems to have been - 
called off. But the situation remains one of extreme, 
gravity and explosive potentialities. 

One of the most significant features of the struggle 
has been the alliance between the Chinese middle- 
school students and the extremist unions. The students’ 
grievances date back to May 1954 when they rioted 
against national service. On the eve of the recent elec- 
tions nearly 10,000 of them from seven Chinese middle- 
schools went on strike against the Government's refusal 
to register their newly formed Chinese Middle-School 
Students’ Union. But the real extent of the students’ 


3 The Straits Times, April 27, 1955. 
4 Ibid. 





militancy was not revealed until the riots of May 12 
when they not only aided the bus strikers with food 
and funds but attacked the police with extraordinary 
fury and fanaticism. 


Role of the Communists 


What part has the Malayan Communist Party played 
in these events? That it is deeply implicated is beyond 
question. There is said to be in the Government's pos- 
session a recently issued Cornmunist directive which 
gives detailed plans of the methods to be used to in- 
filtrate trade unions, left wing political organizations, 
newspaper staffs, schools, student movements and small 
Marshall has indeed described 


grave developments of organized 


employers’ associations 
the strikes and riots as 
unrest by the forces of chaos” and closely conforming 
to Communist technique.* There can be no doubt that 
the M.C.P. has made a 
the Action Party, the 


movement. On the other hand it must be 


strong bid to gain control of 


trade unions and the student 
recognized 
that the Singapore masses have many legitimate social 
and economic grievances (housing conditions for many 
and that the disturbances cannot 
With the 
hitherto covered up by 


surtace The 


impaign, played 


being still appalling 
be dismissed simply as Communist-inspired 
transfer of power, tensions 
colonial rule have been brought to the 
Labor Front itself, by its election 
a prominent part in bringing these sions into the 
The Communists are merely fe wing their tra 


hefore thev 


open 
ditional policy of exploiting grix 
can be remedied 

The strikes failed largely because of the way the 
more responsibie unions stood firm behind the new 
regime. Both the Labor Front and tl Action Party 
were quick to realize the key position of the trade unions 
in the struggle for mass support [he two sides have 
The Labor 


Trade Union Congress which 


been fairly evenly matched Front has been 
backed by the Singapore 
claims to represent about 100 workers in the Harbor 
Board Union, the Army Civil Service Union. the 
Admiralty Staff Union, the Air Ministry Local Staff 
Union and a large number of small Chinese unions 
The Action Party has had the 
alliance also claiming about 30,000 members, including 
the Naval Base Labor Union, the Harbor Board Staff 
Association, the Bus Workers’ Union and the Factory 
and Shop Workers’ Union." The iast two 
recently organized and took a prominent part in the 


support of an unofficial 


w hic h are 


5 The Observer, June 19, 1955 

6 The Straits Times, May 13, 1955 

7 For an up-to-date survey of trade 
Singapore and the Federation, see J. Norman Parmer, “Trade 
Unions and Politics in Malaya,” Fer Eastern Survey, March 
1955. 

8 The Straits Times, April 30, 1955 


inionism in both 


strikes, are possibly Communist-dominated. It is as 
yet too carly to say how the original line-up of unions 
behind the Labor Front and Action Party has been 
affected by the strikes. But it seems certain that the 
parties will continue to seck to make as many unions 
as possible their political appendages. In this respect, 
trade unionism in Singapore is already, and regret- 
tably, following the general Asian trend 

The Malayan Communist Party’s complicity is prob- 
ably most easily proved in the case of the student 
disturbances. As was revealed by the student leader, 
Wan Fung, when he was detained in January 1954, 
the Communists have been steadily organizing the 
Chinese middle-school students since about 1950.* But 
here again, as with the trade unionists, there are many 
students who, though increasingly restive about their 
grievances, are by no means Communist-indoctrinated 
Aware of the part played by youth movements in 
China’s revolutions, Marshall has been diplomatic in 
his handling of such explosive material, so much so, 
indeed, that in some quarters he is accused of having 
capitulated to youthful blackmail and 
On May 18, under continued student pressure, the 
Government announced the setting up of an all-party 
comunittee of the Assembly, composed mainly of Chi- 


intimidation 


investigate the whole situation in Chinese 


nese to 
schools. This attempt on the part of Marshall to avoid 
invoking the Emergency Regulations was taken as a 
further Confession of weakness by the student strikers 
Chey responded by immediately intensifying their de- 
mands and by making it evident that they will oppose 
ny move, either to recast the school curriculum so as 
a Malayan outlook, or to prevent students 
from engaging in political activities. Whether Marshall 


to toster 


has any idea of how to deal with the student problem 
is not clear. So far he seems to have been opportunist 
in his approach. He has said that Chinese education 
and culture in Singapore must not be weakened simply 
with the idea of bringing about a Malayan outlook in 
the Chinese schools. On the contrary, he considers 
Chinese culture can best contribute towards the growth 
of a common outlook in the plural society by its being 
“strengthened” in the schools." Yet he has also said 
must be “protected” 


and “we 


that Chinese education ( pre- 


sumably from Communists intend to do it 
whether you cry destruction of Chinese culture or 
pay 

Ihe fact is that no political leader can now afford 
to antagonize the Chinese students since they are likely 
to become a major force in Singapore politics. As more 
than half the population is under 21, it is estimated 


9 The Singapore Standard, February 25, 1955 
10 The Straits Times, May 19, 1955 
11 Ibid.. May 18, 1955 
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that the electorate will be about doubled when the 
next elections are held in four years’ time. Thousands 
of these new voters will be young Chinese ex-middle- 
school students. They are the Chinese equivalent of the 
Westernized elite. And at present they feel intensely 
frustrated. If they go to China for further education 
(the common prewar practice and one to which Peking 
today gives every encouragement) they are denied re- 
entry to Malaya. If they stay in Singapore, their lack 
of English excludes them from the University of Ma- 
laya. And the recent fiasco over the Nanyang University, 
as well as discrediting in their eyes the old “towkay” 
leadership, has still further prejudiced their immediate 
prospects. In such circumstances, it may be difficult, if 
not impossible, to counteract the increasing pull of the 
new China. One of the most urgent needs is to reduce 
the size of the Chinese middle-schools. Most of them 
contain over 2,000 students, far too many for there to 
be effective control by the harassed and easily intimi- 
dated staffs. 

Finally, there is the question of the extent to which 
the Communists have infiltrated the Action Party. That 
it has Communists and fellow travellers within its 
ranks is quite possible. But when taxed with his own 
declared preference for Communism to colonialism, 
Lee Kuan Yew insisted that his party stands for “a 
free, democratic, independent, non-Communist Ma- 
laya.”** Lee has also denied that the party was re- 
sponsible for engineering the May strikes and riots. 
But this can scarcely be taken seriously. Lee himself 
was in a key position as legal adviser to the Bus Workers 
and to the Chinese Middle-School Students’ Union. 
And the Action Party was openly implicated by the 
activities of its “direct action” group under the trade 
unionist, Lim Chin Siong, and the Indian ex-detaince, 
Devan Nair. Whether Lee will retain the leadership 
remains to be seen. What is evident is that, as a result 
of the strikes and riots, the Action. Party has become 
deeply divided between lesser and greater extremists.” 


Prospects for Political Unity 

After two months of industrial and political turmoil 
Marshall has found that his Scylla and Charybdis are 
likely to be colonialism and Communism. The question 
of the hour is whether he can steer between them. The 
new constitution is of the dyarchical kind now common 
in British West Africa. Offering democratic control 
just short of internal self-government, it nevertheless 
demands for its success a close working alliance be- 
tween a local Chief Minister and a British Governor. 
In the Gold Coast where there is little or no Commun- 





12 Ibid., May 17, 1955. oy 
13 See dispatch by Vernon Bartlett in The Manchester 
Guardian, June 20, 1955. 
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ism, it has not been difficult for such an alliance to be 
brought about. But Singapore is part of an Asian world 
where the Communists have become adept at exploiting 
the psychology of colonial nationalism. The strongest 
card in their hand is the knowledge that no nationalist 
leader can afford to be labelled a colonialist. Yet the 
new constitution requires Marshall to back up a Gov- 
ernor who is still responsible to the British Colonial 
Office for the maintenance of law and order. Though 
the self-effacement of the senior British officials has 
demonstrated that the elected ministers have full powers 
within their respective spheres, there can be no doubt 
that Marshall was at first extremely reluctant to make 
decisions he feared likely to prejudice his popularity. 
He was therefore accused of lacking the will to gov- 
ern. But with a growing awareness of widespread sup- 
port for firm measures, he has become increasingly 
willing to accept responsibility. After a rather shaky 
beginning, he has recently been described as “the best 
Chief Minister available.”"* 

Much will obviously depend on the extent to which 
Marshall can fulfil his election promises. Here he is 
gravely handicapped by having pitched them too high, 
and he will, as a consequence, be under fire from both 
the right and the extreme left. As Commerce Minister, 
he has rather rashly pledged himself “to reorient the 
economy for the benefit of the people,” and as a first 
step he has invited an economic expert (who is also a 
socialist) to make a survey of the Colony’s income and 
resources, But as has been said, the socialist approach 
to an entrepot which draws its very life blood from 
capitalist enterprise has not been defined in any of the 
text books."* A rigidly planned economy would seem 
to be singulai*~ inappropriate for a free port like Singa- 
pore, whose whole prosperity up to the present has 
been based on the evasion rather than the imposition 
of controls."* On the other hand, there are obvious 
ways in which the welfare of the masses might be 
improved by government interference. The disastrous 
inflationary trends which have aroused such bitterness 
amongst the workers over the cost of living might be 
curbed by preventing the widespread evasion of income 
tax by the wealthy middle classes. And in the field of 
the social services much more needs to be spent on 
education and housing. But all things considered, 
Marshall will not find it easy to improve quickly and 
spectacularly on the creditable record of British colonial 
administration. One of the main obstacles to social 
progress is still the ever increasing population. 

Another problem raised by the return of the Marshall 





14 The Manchester Guardian, June 14, 1955. 

15 The Times, May 10, 1955. 

16 See T. H. Sileock, The Economy of Malaya, Singapore, 
1954, pp. 9-10. 





Government to power is the relationship between Singa- 
pore and the Federation. The Labor Front’s reform 
program would have raised this issue irrespective of its 
specific pledge to work for a political union between 
the two territories within the lifetime of the present 
Assembly. Its original intention of revoking the Emer- 
gency Regulations and its proposed social and economic 
reforms are matters of fundamental concern to the 
Federation. Powerful forces 
territories closer and closer together. The first report 


continue to drive the two 


of the Joint Co-ordination Committee (established in 
1953 under the chairmanship of Mr. Malcolm Mac- 
Donald) lists no less than fifty-one subjects on which 
it is felt there must be co-ordination and consultation.’ 
Another recent report, a special study by the Federation 
Government on the true overseas trade position of the 
two territories, suggests that it is the Federation and 
not Singapore which has given Malaya as a whole its 
favorable trade balances. As the spendthrift of the two, 
Singapore cannot much longer avoid a more equitable 
sharing of the financial burden of the costly Emergency 
with the Federation." 


17 Interim Report of the Joint Co-ordination Committee, 


Government Printing Office, Singapore, 1955, Appendix 3, 
pp. 38-40 


18 The Malay Mail, May 5, 1955 


Yet there are just as powerful forces making for the 
continued separation of the two territories. The recent 
disturbances in the Colony, by demonstrating that there 
are large numbers of young Chinese there who are as 
yet quite unassimilated to a Malayan way of life, have 
reawakened the old Malay fear of being swamped by 
aliens. The Party Negara under Dato Onn is openly 
hostile to any closer political relations with the Colony. 
The UMNO-MCA Alliance has discreetly compromised 
by the vague statement that it favors political union 
“at some future date.”’* The UMNO, increasingly the 
predominant partner in the Alliance, has to bear in 
mind that at the July elections the Federation elec- 
torate will be 84.2 percent Malay and only 11.2 percent 
Chinese. There is, of course, also the traditional hos- 
tility of Singapore’s commercial community to political 
union on the ground that it would deprive the Colony 
of its coveted free port status. 


Despite Marshall’s pledge, political union will prob- 
ably continue to be a pious aspiration rather than an 
issue of practical politics. The immediate prospect 
seems to be a growing polarization between a Chinese- 
dominated Singapore and a largely Malay-controlled 


Federation. 


‘19 The Straits Times, April 12, 1955 


Communist China's Production Statistics 
BY THEODORE SHABAD 


O™ OF THE MAjOR problems confronting the stu- 
dent of Cornmunist China’s economy is the diffi- 
culty of obtaining reliable quantitative data on the pro- 
duction of major industrial and agricultural commodi- 
ties in mainland China. Because of nature of 
Chinese statistical source materials, which consist largely 
of percentage indices, outside observers of the economy 
are obliged to compute their own statistical series in 
absolute terms " 


Heretofore, when compiled independ- 


ently by different observers, such series have seldom 
agreed 

China is now in the third vear of first five-vear 
plan 1953-1957). but the 


economic expansion program are still to be 


productior goals of that 
published 
A national conference of the Chinese Communist Party, 


discussed the draft plan 


meeting in April [955 in closed 
Mr Shabad, a staff member of the Forcie News Desk of 
the Neu 


economic development of the Comn countries. He is 


York Times, is a specialist in the geography and 


author of Geography of the USSR and is now preparing a 
similar book on Communist C} 


session and suggested revisions, the details being as yet 
undisclosed. The conference resolved that the corrected 
draft would be presented to the Second Session of the 
First National People’s Congress’ 
Peking on July 5,° 1955 


approval by the Congress, the draft will become the 


(which opened in 


After public discussion and 


official five-year plan 

It is expected that the five-year plan will disclose 
the 1957 production goals either in absolute terms or 
as a percentage of production in 1952 (the plan’s sta- 
tistical base year). If the plan follows former Soviet 
practice, it may even disclose both the 1957 goal and 
the percentage increase over 1952, thus making it pos- 
sible to calculate actual 1952 output 

Pending the publication of these data, however, a 
tentative statement can be made concerning production 
of selected industrial and agricultural products of main- 
land China. This statistical evaluation is based on in- 
formation materials that were made available by the 


Chinese authorities in September 1954 
Jen min Jih-peo, April 5, 1955. See below, p. 107 
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Following the pattern established by the Soviet Union 
since the Second World War, the Peking regime has 
made it a practice to release most of its statistics in 
the form of percentage indices rather than in absolute 
terms. Only occasionally, notably in the case of food 
crops and cotton, is production disclosed in actual 
numbers. The percentage indices relating to actual pro- 
duction of a given year are of two types: (a) the per- 
centage fulfillment of the production plan of the given 
year and (b) the percentage change with respect to a 
previous year. 

At the present stage of development of the Chinese 
economy, the plan fulfillment index is of only limited 
usefulness. Institutionally the economy includes four 
major industrial sectors: state-owned enterprises, joint 
state-private enterprises, cooperatives and private en- 
terprises. The plan fulfillment index has been applied 
only to the three sectors under the jurisdiction of the 
various industrial ministries of the government, i.c., the 
state-owned, the joint state-private and the cooperative 
sectors. The index thus applies to all but the private 
sector, which as late as 1953 still accounted for 38 
percent of the total output value of China’s industry. 

The percentage index based on a previous year or 
the average of several years is far more useful. Three 
indices of this type are available: an index based on 
the preceding year, another index based on 1949, and 
a third based on the so-called pre-1949 peak. Unlike 
the plan fulfillment index, this growth index generally 
includes all sectors of the economy. 

It follows that if we know the base-year absolute 
figures used by the Chinese statisticians for any given 
index we can by means of the published percentages 
compute actual output series in absolute terms. Unfor- 
tunately no systematic base-year data have been pub- 
lished by the Peking regime for 1949 or the pre-1949 
peak or any intermediate years. To be sure, absolute 
1949 output figures have been given in a few instances. 
Such figures, for example, could be derived from data 
contained in a May 1950 speech delivered by Kao 
Kang, chairman of the Manchurian regional govern- 
ment. However, 1949 figures emerging from the more 
recent data are usually much higher than those indi- 
cated in the early years of the Communist regime. 
Against a background of continuing improvement of 
the Chinese statistical system, it must be assumed that 
earlier data were incomplete in the wake of the con- 
fusion of the civil war lasting through 1949. 

Much confusion also surrounds the meaning of the 
so-called pre-1949 peak. General statements have been 
made that the pre-1949 peak is a combination oi 1943 
output for Manchuria and 1936 output for the rest of 
China.* However there appear to be exceptions to this 








2 See, for example, Jen-min Jih-pao, October 6, 1951. 
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and, in any case, specific figures for the 1949 peak 
year or combinations of years are scldom cited by the 
Chinese. 

Moreover, the peaks used by the Chinese statisticians 
are known to have been changed. In the early years of 
the Communist regime, pre-1949 peaks were cited for 
food crops and cotton. These peaks—140 million metric 
tons in the case of food crops and 825,000 tons in the 
case of cotton—seemed to correspond to the 1931-1936 
average production of these crops. On the basis of sta- 
tistics published by the Chinese after 1953, it appears 
that the new peaks are 150 million metric tons for 
food and 840,000 tons for cotton, corresponding to 
1936 output. 

In the past some observers have tried to construct 
statistical output series by using a 1943-1936 combina- 
tion as the pre-1949 peak. Production figures for 1936 
and 1943 have been gleaned from a variety of official 
and unofficial sources and used as the base for the 
Chinese percentage indices. In some cases, the pre- 
1949 peak figures thus derived come remarkably close 
to the figures that can now be computed from official 
Chinese Communist figures released in September 1954. 
However, in view of the variety of source materials 
used, such computations seldom yielded the same results 
when made by different observers and there was no 
assurance that the peak figures thus obtained were those 
actually used by the Chinese statisticians themselves, It 
is interesting to compare two sets of unofficial peak 
figures with the peak derived from the recent Chinese 
data (Table 1). 


1, Pae-1949 Peax Ovurrur or 
Secectep Inpustaiat Commopiries 
(Units in million metric tons, except electric power in 
billion kilowatt-hours and cotton yarn in million bales.) 
Unofficial Figures* Official Figure® 
(2) (3 

Pig Iron . 1.73 1.9 
Steel Ingots Le 1.03 0.92 
Coal ‘ 52.6 63.0 
Electric Power 6.2 6.0 
Cement ; 1.96 2.28 
Cotton Yarn 24 1.7 24 
Paper 0.12 0.155 0.163 

a Sources: (1) W. W. Rostow and associates, The Prospects 
for Communist China, New York, 1954, Table 1, p. 229 and 
Table 3, p. 239. (Alexander Eckstein has contributed to the 
economic part of this book); (2) computed from Ronald 
Hsia, Economic Planning in Communist China, New York, 
1955, Table 1, p. 15. 

b Taken from later tables in this article. 


Commodity 


Prior to September 1953 virtually all the statistical 
information on the Chinese economy was supplied in 
speeches and articles by major government officials 
These data were offered in no consistent manner; they 
were often unrelated and sometimes contradictory, and 
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furnished no reliable basis for any systematic statistical 
computation. Information was published in terms of 
percentages based either on 1949 or the pre-1949 peak 
output, neither of which was stated in absolute terms. 
The large variety of figures evidently represented var- 
ious stages of statistical processing (planned figures, 
preliminary calculations, and so forth) and the statis- 
tics were of little utility as a reliable yardstick of Chi- 
nese economic development. 

A key year for China’s economy was 1952. It marked 
the end of the period of postwar rehabilitation and was 
to serve as the base year for the first five-year plan 
starting in 1953. The precise calculation of 1952 out- 
put was thus of major importance for any future as- 
sessment of economic development under the five-year 
plan. Starting in January 
nine months, a flood of percentage indices relating 
1952 output both to 1949 and the pre-1949 peak ap- 
peared in the Chinese literature. The inconsistencies 
in these data produced serious controversy among out- 
side observers as to whether the prewar output levels 
had actually been achieved as reported by the Chinese 


1953, and continuing for 


The confusion was worse than ever 


Official Publication of Statistics 


On September 28, 1953, the State Statistical Bureau 
finally published its first systematic annual report. This 
report covered the year 1952, but incidentally also of- 
fered a recapitulation of previous years. It included 
plan fulfillment indices for industries under the con- 
trol of state ministries, i.c., excluding the private sector 
The report also included growth indices based both 
on 1951 (the preceding year) and on 1949 (the base 
year for Chinese Communist statistical reckoning). The 
1949-base index included percentage output data for 
1950, 1951, and 1952. Careful analysis of the commu- 
niqué showed, however, that it could not be considered 
a final report for 1952, in spite of the fact that nine 
months had elapsed since the end of the reported year 
1952. For example, the 1951-base index was said to 
inclade only large state-owned and joint state-private 
Other 


references in the report indicated that small-scale pri- 


industries, rather than all types of enterprises 


vate enterprises had not yet reported their output for’ 


1952 and had not been incorporated into 
tion indices 


the produc- 


The nine-month lag of reporting output data for the 
preceding year and the incompleteness of the data even 
after that lapse of time showed that the Chinese sta- 
tistical services were evidently 
siderable handicaps. Part of the difficulty was appar- 
ently associated with the continuing existence of the 
private sector, which was not completely integrated into 


laboring under con- 


the economic planning and reporting system. By con- 
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trast, in the Soviet Union, where state control is com- 
plete and private enterprise no longer exists, final sta- 
tistical reports for any given year are published regu- 
larly toward the end of the following January. 

On September 12, 1954, the State Statistica] Bureau 
(again with a nine-month lag) issued its second report, 
for the year 1953. The 1953 report was accompanied 
by a revised report for 1952 that eliminated the defects 
of the original communiqué issued a year before and 
presented revised figures covering the economy as a 
whole. The 1953 report itself paralleled for the first 
time quite closely the type of economic report issued by 
the Soviet Union. It offered plan fulfillment indices 
for industrial ministries and administrative bureaus of 
ministries, covering as usual all industries except pri- 
vate enterprises. The 1953 report included a single in- 
dustrial growth index based on the preceding year 
(1952) and covering all industrial sectors. The Chi- 
nese thus seerned to have perfected their statistical re- 
porting system along lines established in the Soviet 
Union. But outside observers were still confronted with 
percentage indices with no clue to absolute magnitudes. 

Two weeks after publication of the 1953 statistical 
report, the first major clues to the magnitude of Chi- 
nese industrial production were made public. On Sep- 
tember 23, 1954, Chou En-lai, the Chinese Premier, 
delivered a report on the work of the government to 
the First Session of the First National People’s Con- 
gress meeting in Peking. In this he disclosed the 1954 
planned production of eight major industrial commodi- 
ties: electric power, coal, pig iron, steel, machine tools, 
cement, cotton yarn, and machine-made paper. Al- 
though the 1954 plan was expressed in absolute physi- 
cal units, it still represented only a goal that might or 


might not be attained. In itself the 1954 plan could 


not be related to the various percentage indices pub- 
lished previously. Fortunately, Chou En-lai related the 


1954 plan to actual 1949 output, siying, for example, 
that the plan was, in the case of electric power, “10.8 
billion kilowatt-hours, or 2.5 times 1949.” He thus pro- 
vided a key to the treasure box of Chinese statistics 
Using the 1954 plan expressed in terms of 1949, out- 


1949 


base currently used by the Chinese in their production 


side observers were now able to calculate the 


indi es 


Some Western scholars viewed Chou En-lai’s figures 
with considerable skepticism and termed them exagger- 
ated for propaganda purposes. Their skepticism was 
largely based on the fact that Western estimates of 
Chinese industrial production were considerably below 
Chou En-lai’s figures. But Western estimates were based 
on unofficial pre-1949 peak output figures (such as 
those cited in Table 1) which were not in ace~rd with 
current Chinese indices. Western estimates, moreover, 
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centages released by the Chinese prior to September 
1953. 

Actually Chou En-lai’s figures should be viewed 
against the background of a continuously improving 
Chinese statistical system. His data were announced 
about the time of the publication of the 1953 statistical 
report, which bore all the earmarks of a Sovict-style 
statistical communiqué, As will be shown below, the 
figures announced by the Chinese Premier now make 
it possible to construct consistent statistical output ser- 
ies for a number of major industrial products. 

Some Western scholars would reject such statistics 
outright and seek other methods of determining the 
economic potential of Communist China, but most of 
these writers lack the experience of Soviet studies, which 
is proving now to be an invaluable aid in Chinese 
studies, both in procedure and in substance. Soviet sta- 
tistics are now accepted by many Western scholars as 
reliable research tools and as indispensable indicators 
of the Soviet é¢conomic potential. In the opinion of 
these scholars, Chinese Communist statistics perform 
the same useful function, tempered to some extent by 
less adequate (but improving) statistical accounting and 
organization. As an alternative to the use of Chinese 
statistics, skeptical Western scholars have proposed to 
construct their own statistical systems, using capacity 
and productivity data for individual plants in any given 
industry. Against the background of Soviet experience, 
such a procedure would appear to be grossly inadequate 
and would inevitably underestimate China’s national 
output. It would have to be based on the unrealistic 
assumption that the Chinese Communist press an- 
nounces detailed capacity and productivity data for 
individual plants enabling outside observers actually to 
reproduce the complex Chinese nation-wide statistical 
reporting system. 

This continuing skepticism in certain Western quar- 
ters has been due largely to the discrepancies and in- 
consistencies in Chinese statistics in the early years of 
the Peking regime. However, improvements in the Chi- 
nese statistical field have been evident in the last two 
years and these improvements have been ignored by 
those who would reject Chinese Communist statistics 
outright. Moreover, this skepticism has been strength- 
ened on occasion by misinterpretation of statistics by 
the Western scholars themselves. A case in point should 
be cited here 

In the course of 1953, the Chinese announced two 
sets of 1953 production goals in terms of percentage 
nses over 1952. The second set of percentages was for 
the most part lower than the original set. Superficial 
analysis of the two sets of indices led some observers 
to the conclusion that the Chinese had found the 
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regarded this downward revision of targets as a sign of 
insecurity in planning and of basic weaknesses in the 
Chinese economy. Actually, no revision of the targets 
as such was involved. When Chou En-lai announced 
the first set of 1953 output goals on February 4, 1953, 
he said explicitly that these figures were based on the 
planned output for 1952 and constituted a preliminary 
plan for 1953. The revised figures announced later in 
the year were evidently the result of an overfulfillment 
of the 1952 plan and did not represent a revision of 
the 1953 plan as such. Let us assume, for example, that 
the 1952 plan was 100 units of a given commodity and 
that the 1953 plan was 120 units. Based on the 1952 
plan, the 1953 plan would thus call for a 20 percent 
rise of production, But if the 1952 plan was overfulfilled 
and instead of the planned 100 units 110 units were 
produced, it is evident that only ‘a 9 percent increase 
was required to reach the original 1953 plan of 120 
units.® 

Pending the publication of specific five-year plan 
figures, a tentative statement can now be made of the 
magnitude of production of selected economic items 
of mainland China. The estimates are based almost 
entirely on data made public by the Chinese in Sep- 
tember 1954, including: (a) the 1954 plan of certain 
products and its relationship to actual 1949 output, as 
announced by Chou En-lai; (b) the statistical report 
for 1953 and the revised report for 1952, containing 
percentage indices based on 1949; (c) 1953 output in- 
dices based both on 1949 and on the pre-1949 peak, 
published in the magazine Shih-shih Shou-ts’e |Cur- 
rent Events Manual], September 16, 1954. (The data 
contained in this magazine permit the calculation of 
the pre-1949 peak figure currently being used by the 
Chinese statisticians.) These materials are mutually 
consistent statistically and form the backbone of the fol- 
lowing tables. The production figures thus derived are 
almost invariably higher than those estimated hereto- 
fore by Western authorities, As has been explained 
above, these discrepancies result from Western under- 
estimation and from the previously ambiguous and in- 
consistent character of Chinese statistics. They are not 
the result of Chinese falsification or exaggeration for 
propaganda purposes, but rather reflect the continuing 
improvements in the Chinese statistical services. 





3 The problem of the 1953 production goaly and their 
apparent misinterpretation is mentioned here because it caused 
considerable puzzlement among observers at the time. The 
implied downward revision of 1953 goals is discussed, in 
particular, in the Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far 
East, Vol. IV, No. 3, November 1953, p. 30, and in Ronald 
Hsia, Economic Planning in Communist China, New York, 
1955, p. 60 and Table 8, p. 61. 





The following presentation is limited to the eight 
industrial commodities‘ mentioned by Chou En-lai in 
September 1954; food crops and cotton, for which the 


2. Pio Inon 
Indices Million Metric Tons 
Pre-1949 peak 100 1.9 
1949 13 100 25 
1950 50 394 96 
1951 74 575 1.41 
1952 98 768 1.88 
1953 117 911 2.23 
1954 Plan* 160 1240 3.03 
a The 1954 plan for Liaoning Province alone, which pro- 
duces all the Manchurian pig iron, was 1.79 million tons, 
according to an article in Izvestia on December 26, 1954. Of 
that amount about 1.5 million tons were to be produced at 
Anshan and about 0.2 million tons at Penki (Pen-chi 


3. Sree. 

Indice Million Metric Tons 
Pre-1949 peak 100 92 
1949 17 100 16 
1950 66 BS 61 
1951 97 566 90 
1952 146 850 1.35 
1953 192 1117 77 
1954 Plan* 236 1370 I 

a The 1954 plan for Liaoning Province, 

all the Manchurian steel, was 1.80 million tons, according to 
Ievestia of December 26, 1954. Of that amount 0.98 million 
tons were to be produced at Anshan, and the rest at Penki, 
Fushun and Mukden. 


which produces 


4. Evrecraic Power 
Indice Billion Kilowatt-Hours 
Pre-1949 peak 6.00 
1949 +.32 
1950 +58 
195i 5.79 
1952 7.26 
1953 2 9.20 
1954 Plan 2 10.80 


5. Coa 
Indice tllion Metric Tons 
Pre-1949 peak 100 63.0 
1949 50 1.5 
1950 66 132 +1.6 
1951 82 64 51.7 
1952 103 205 64.6 
1953 112 24 70.6 
1954 Plan* 130 60 81.99 
a The 1954 plan for Liaoning Province was 14.5 million 
tons, according to Izvestia of December 26, 1954. China 
(including Manchuria) produced 63 million tons of coal in 
1942, according to Wneshnyaya Torgoviya [Foreign Trade], 
Soviet forcign trade magazine, December 1951, page 3 
4 The indices (based on the pre-1949 peak year) in the 
first column in Tables 2-11 are calculated by the author 
(except for the 1953 figures which are published in Shih-shih 
Show-ts'e, September 16, 1954). In the second column the 


Chinese themselves have supplied absolute data; and 
figures relating to freight transportation. 


6. Cement 
Indices Million Metric Tons 
Pre-1949 peak 100 - 2.28 
1949 29 66 
1950 61 1.40 
1951 108 : 2.47 
1952 125 2.84 
1953 169 : 3.85 
1954 Plan 207 720 


7. Macuine Toors 
Indices Units 
Pre-1949 peak 100 - 5,400 
1949 29 100 1,600 
1950 61 209 3,300 
1951 109 370 5,900 
1952 207 705 11,200 
1953 309 1052 16,700 
1954 Plan* 250 850 13,513 
a The 1954 plan appears to be lower than actual 1953 
production. This may be due to a cutback in production, 
which is unlikely in view of the Chinese need for this product, 
or a great overfulfillment of the 1953 plan. As a matter of 
fact, the 1953 plan was 4.6 percent above 1952 output and 
actual 1953 output was 49 percent over 1952 


8. Corton YARN 
Indices Million Bales 
Pre-1949 peak 100 24 
1949 74 100 18 
1950 a9 134 2.4 
1951 110 149 2.6 
1952 147 200 3.6 
1953 167 227 4.0 
1954 Plan 204 260 49 


MACHINE-MADE Paper 
Indices Thousand Metric Tons 
Pre-1949 peak 100 163 
1949 65 107 
1950 85 139 
1951 146 } 238 
1952 226 368 
1953 259 422 
1954 Plan 294 480 


indices (with 1949 as 100) for the years 1950, 1951 and 1952 
are those published by the Chinese authorities in “Com- 
muniqué on National Economic, Cultural and Educational Re- 
habilitation and Development in 1952 (Revised),” supple- 
ment to People’s China, November 16, 1954; the 1953 figures 
are those published in Shih-shih Shou-ts'e (op. cit.); and the 
1954 plan figures are published in Chou En-lai’s report in 
People’s China, October 16, 1954. The physical quantities 
given in the last column have been calculated by the author, 
except for the 1954 plan figures which are given in Chou’s 
report 
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10. Foon Crors® (often called “Grain,” but actually including 
peanuts, peas, beans, potatoes) 
Output 
Output Indices (million tons) 
Pre-1949 peak 100 — 150 
1949 75 100 112 
1950 87 117 131 
1951 96 128 143 
1952 109 145 163 
1953 110 147 165 
1954 Plan 180 
1954 Prelim 170 
1955 Plan 180 


Area 
(million hectares) 


11. Corron® 
Output Area 
Output Indices (million tons) (million hectares) 

Pre-1949 peak 100 — 0.84 
1949 5? 100 0.44 
1950 84 160 0.71 
1951 123 235 1.04 
1952 152 291 1.29 
1953 139 265 1.17 
1954 Plan 1.37 
1954 Prelim 1.13 
1955 Plan 1.35 


Ram Freicut Transportation® 
Tons Originated 
Millions) Percentage Increase over 
; Previous Years 
1950 100 
1951 111 
1952 Prelin 131 
1952 Final 132 
1953 158 


18.46 over 1951 
19 over 1951, 32 over 1950 
20 over 1952 


Ton-kilometers 
‘ Billions) 
1950 39.4 
1951 51.5 
1952 Prelim 59.461 
1952 Final 60.3 
1953 778 


Percentage Increase 


15.4 over 1951 
17 over 1951, 53 over 1950 
29 over 1952 


Average Length of Haul 
kilometers) 

1950 394 

1951 484 

1952 457 

1953 492 


As this article was going to press, the National 


People’s Congress opened its 1955 session in Peking on 
July 5. On the opening day, Li Fu-ch’un, chairman of 
the State Planning Commission, delivered his report on 
the five-year plan.” As expected, he disclosed specific 
figures for the 1957 plan and actual 1952 performances 

5 Sources: 1953 economic report and 1952 revised economic 
report, Shkih-shih Shou-ts'e (op. cit.). 

6 Sources: 1952 preliminary data from 1953 state budget 
report by Po I-po, the Finance Minister, delivered February 
12, 1953. Other items calculated from percentages given 
in 1952 revised and 1953 economic reports. 
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The following table lists Li Fu-ch'un's figures for the 
commodities that have been discussed above. (No data 
were given on pig iron, machine tools and cotton yarn.) 
13. Frve-Year Puan Goats ror Sececren Commonprries 
(Units . million metric tons, except electric power in 
billion kilowatt-hours ) 


Actual 1952 Output 1957 Plan 


Commodity 


Steel : : 4.12 
Electric power ‘ ‘ 15.00 
Coal . b 113.00 
Cement . . 6.00 
Paper . ' 0.65 
Food crops 1928 
Cotton . 1.635 

(a) 1952 output calculated in the tables above. 

(b) 1952 output cited by Li Fu-ch’ an. 


It will be noted that the 1952 figures calculated by 
the author and the data now cited by Li Fu-ch’un either 
coincide or are very close. Differences in the cases of 
coal and grain may be ascribed to rounding. Take coal, 
for example. Chou En-lai reported in September 1954 
that the planned output for 1954 was 81.99 million 
tons, or 2.6 times 1949 output. These basic data ul- 
timately yielded 64.6 million tons for 1952. Actually, 
on the basis of Li Fu-ch’un’s data, it now appears that 
Chou En-lai’s 2.6-fold increase over 1949 represented 
rounding of » *%4-fold increase. This rounding, a well- 
known stumbbag block in statistics, resulted in a 
1,000,000-ton difference in the coal production calcu- 
lations. 

The virtual agreement of the two sets of 1952 out- 
put figures shown above further supports the author's 
thesis that Chinese Communist statistics have come of 
age. The agreement is all the more remarkable if one 
considers the many steps required by the author in 
his calculation of the 1952 data. The accord demon- 
strates that after an early period of confusion tie Chi- 
nese statistical system has evolved into a consistent 
pattern and that it can be used with virtually the same 
degree of confidence as Sovict statistical data. 

The five-year plan data presented by Li Fu-ch'un 
are said to represent a revision of the plan. However, 
since this is the first time that any specific plan figures 
have been made public, the extent and nature of the 
revisions is not clear. Only in a few cases do previously 
published figures throw some light on this matter. 

In 1953, it was announced that the Chinese expected 
to increase grain output by 30 percent during the five- 
year plan. Based on a 1952 output of 164 million tons, 
this meant about 213 million tons by 1957. The revised 
plan now made public calls for only a 17.6 percent 
increase to 192.8 million tons. The cutback must prob- 
ably be ascribed to failure to achieve the planned tar- 


7 New York Times, July 6, 1955, p. 5. 
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gets in 1953 and 1954 because of floods and other 
factors. 

In industry, a previous plan was announced for steel, 
coal and electric power, but may not be entirely com- 
parable with Li Fu-ch’un’s data. The plan was made 
public in the form of percentage increases by Pravda 
(September 28, 1953) in a discussion of Soviet eco- 
nomic aid to China. Since the aid agreement runs until 
1959, it is not clear whether the planned increases refer 
to 1957, the end of the first five-year plan, or 1959, 
the end of the agreement 


14. Onsoinat anv Revisev Inpustrriat Goats 
(Units in million metric tons, except electric power in billion 
kilowatt-hours 


Original 1957 or 1959 Plan Revised 


1957 Plan 


Commodity 1952 


per cent phyncal 
of 1952 units 


Steel 1.35 400 5.4 4.12 
Coal 63.53 160 101.65 113.00 
Electric power 7.26 200 14.52 15.92 


It appears that both coal and electric power are now 
expected to exceed the previous 1957-1959 goal by 
1957. In the case of steel, the 5.4 million wn figure 
may in fact have referred to 1959. Li Fu-ch’un indi- 
cated in his report to the Congress that the Chinese 
are planning steel output beyond 1957. He said, for 
example, that the expansion of Anshan, the Manchur- 
ian steel center, would end in 1960. In that year, An- 
shan is expected to produce 3.22 million tons of steel 
The context of his speech indicated, moreover, that 
at least one of the two projec ted steel centers of Paotow 
and Hwangshih would not be completed until the sec- 
ond five-year plan. Li Fu-ch’un said that two heavy 
machine-building plants started under the current plan 
would together be able to equip a 1.6 million ton steel 
plant under the second five-year plan 

In short, vreliminary reports on the revised five-year 
plan indicate reduced targets for grain, and perhaps 
for other agricultural products, and intensified stress on 
heavy industrial development. A detailed analysis of 
the five-year plan and the forthcoming 1954 plan ful- 
fillment report will be the subject of a later article 
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WANTED: AN ASIAN POLICY. By Edwin O. Reischauer. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1955. 276 pp. $3.75. 


The three parts of Professor Reischauer’s thoughtful study 
are designed: (1) to state the problem of Asian policy today; 
2) to analyse the facts bearing upon the problem and its 
solution; and (3) to focus attention on the principles of 
strategy to be utilized by the United States in attempting to 
reach a solution, In effect the problem, as seen by the author, 
is that of developing widespread popular understanding in 
the United States of the situation in Asia so that a policy, 
based upon real understanding of that situation and not just 
a particular part of it (as, for example, the Korean war situ- 
ation), may be adequately supported. The conclusion pre- 
sented is that while Asia is not of great immediate military 
significance in the struggle of the Free World against Com- 
munism it is of great importance in the long-run struggle of 
democracy against the totalitarian assault made on it. 

The situation with which the author is concerned (in Part 
II) results from the impact of the machine economy de- 
veloped in the West on the traditional social systems of the 
Asian countries. Here he suggests what is not implicit in his 
title, that there is considerable variety among the Asian coun- 
tries, both in terms of culture and in the stage and rate of 
adjustment to the currents set in motion as a result of the 
Western impact. This is clearly brought out in the sections 
titled “The Asian Response” (to the Western impact) and 
“Nationalization and Industrialization.” It also underlies Pro- 
fessor Reischauer’s discussion of “The Political Choice” (8) 
and of the struggle between “Communism and Democracy” 
9). In his discussion of that struggle, the author, for all his 
firm belief in the values of democracy, does not fail to ex- 
plain the reasons why many Asians may be led to accept Com- 
munism as a preferable alternative. 

In evaluating the principles of strategy of waging the Cold 
War in Asia, Professor Reischauer develops the view that the 
United States must rely on ideological weapons in preference 
to military or ¢conomic. But he makes it clear that the United 
States must first learn how to use such weapons, as it has 
not up to the present. It is in this context that the author 
returns to his theme of the need for domestic understanding 
of the situation in Asia when he writes (p. 274): “The home 
front is part of the struggle in Asia in still another way. In 
a democracy like ours, Asian policy is closely linked with the 
degree of understanding that the American people as a whole 
have of Asia and its problems. Our government's policy can 
only be a direct reflection of the wisdom or stupidity of the 
American public in such matters. We are all in the battle 
of Asia.” Readers of the volume will find that it contributes 
much to understanding the problem of formulating an Asian 
policy for the United States 
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FAR EASTERN GOVERNMENTS AND POLITICS: 
CHINA AND JAPAN. By Paul M. A. Linebarger, Djang 
Chu, and Ardath W. Burks. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Company. 1954. 630 pp. $6.50 


The general reader, the advanced student, and especially 
the teacher should welcome this comparative government 
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study of past and present political behavior in China and ~~ 


Japan. It very satisfactorily fills a long-felt need in political 
science textbooks for more than a cursory treatment of the 
structure and operation of government in i 
countries in which the United States has played a 

mere decisive role than in any European country. This re 
viewer can testify to its suitability for his two-semester course 
on the political institutions of China and Japan. By back- 
ground and teaching experience the authors are admirably 
qualified. Although they honestly state their opinions on 
some of the highly controversial problems, they have made 
a sincere attempt at objectivity by presenting conflicting 
opinions with references and in some cases stating differ- 
ences among themselves (e.g., p. 183). 

Part One which deals with China is divided into nine 
chapters. The first four describe the evolution and structure 
of the Confucian state and extended empire, dwelling in 
greatest detail on the Manchu Dynasty which collapsed in 
1911. There follows a chapter on the T’ai-p’ing Rebellion of 
1850-1865, which appears surprising at first glance. Yet this 
chapter, based on the latest research, serves well as a link 
between the old and new and gives perspective on the past 
century of convulsions that China has experienced. The suc- 
ceeding four chapters cover in order the old first Republic 
of 1912-1928, Kuomintang China 1928-1949, the National 
Government on Formosa today, and finally the Communist 
People’s Republic. Perhaps the dominant theme of the China 
section as a whole is continuity through change or the per- 
sistence into the modern world of certain elements of the 
Chinese tradition dating back two or three thousand years 
the theory of the right of revolution; the 
“central kingdom” playing the game of 
power politics in a world of “barbarians”; and a unified 
bureaucracy that tends to degenerate and needs rejuvenation 
from time to time. Such an approach makes the profound 
historical consciousness of the Chinese more comprehensible 
to headline-oriented American students. 

The second slightly larger half of the book, devoted to 
Japan, is divided about equally among the pre-Meiji, the 
1868-1945, and the post-surrender periods, the dominant 
theme being the Japanese adoption of foreign political forms 
and subsequent remolding of them to fit Japan's environment 
and needs. Thus, the creation of a Japanese model of the 
Chinese Empire in the seventh century, A.D.; the Japanese 
model of Europe after the Restoration; and the Japanization 
of American democracy during and since the Occupation. It 
ate that the authors had a two year post-occupa- 
tion period for appraising “reverse course” or “rectification” 
trends in Japan. It appears Dr. Burks was right when he talked 
of the political stability or “sobriety” of postwar Japan 
p. 499 and foresaw the political difficulty (which still 
persists) of any constitutional revision (p. 527). 

The timing of the appearance of the book was a little less 
happy in regard to the China section, because in October 1954 
the Chinese Communists enacted a new constitution and 
completed their administrative reorganization on both the 
central and local levels. The book therefore needs to be 
supplemented now with more recent materials, which might 
include the text of the new constitution. 

A stylistic attempt to play to the undergraduate gallery has 
resulted in some peculiar expressions (e.g., “Lunatic Econ- 
omy,” p. 322, or “Three Inward Napoleons,” p. 307), a few 

America 


dubious comparisons (¢.g., an imaginary occupied 
with Kamakura Japan, p. 298) and several slight distortions 
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Among them are 
consciousness of a 


was fortur 


Since citations in the footnotes are 

bibliography was justifiably omitted. 

regretted that the index is not fuller a 

footnotes and references. Also for the 

student who has mastered cither Chinese 

who is studying the other section, a 

least of personal names might have been added. The studen 
without either of these languages, however, will not fi 
himself handicapped in any way, although at times perhaps 
a little overburdened with too many foreign words. All will 
find the appendix of constitutional documents and study aids 
a handy reference. 

The fact that this is primarily designed as a textbook should 
not frighten off any who would like to study or read for 
their own enjoyment. The style is lively and interspersed with 
some proverbs and even poctry. Using the comparative method, 
this comprehensive study presents a number of original in- 
sights and comments worth pondering even by more advanced 
scholars of Far Eastern government and politics 
Columbia University GEORGE 0. TOTTEN 


CHINA UNDER COMMUNISM. By Richard L. Walker. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 1955. 403 pp. $4.50 


This is a timely volume which represents much careful 
research and presents a clear picture of what goes on in 
Communist China. The author has made intelligent use of 
Communist literature and anti-Communist publications, and 
has woven his story around the main theme that the Chinese 
Communi « have set out to remake China “in the Soviet 
image.” The book does not attempt to delve into the past 
or to deal with historical background; it is devoted to the 
actual policies and practices of the Chinese Communist regime 
in its first five years. The volume takes up a wide range of 
subjects: government structure, party organization, methods 
of mass mobilization, the campaigns of terrorism, economic 
development, and foreign relations. It deals with the status 
of peasants, workers, women, and the intellectual class. It 
accurately describes the actual procedures of the land reform, 
the methods of thought reform, the nature of the mass trials, 
and other aspects of Communist society. Expecially good are 
the chapters on foreign relations, particularly the relations 
with Russia and with the U.S. 

A few shortcomings may be noted. First, the treatment, 
especially in the first part of the book, deals at great length 
with the methods of Communist propaganda and Communist 
control without corresponding attention to the content of the 
propaganda and the objectives of the control. Although the 
discussion of the land reform and of foreign relations does 
point out the over-all objective of the class struggle, the 
chapters on government structure and psychological control 
seem to be concerned with methods to the neglect of content 
and objectives. In the opinion of the reviewer, Communist 
methods should be understood in the light of ideological con- 
cepts, such as the class struggle, the opposition to imperialism, 
ee “mass line,” 


"te © putt deen tlle de eadinits alibbion 
portance to Communist ideology. He describes Communism 





“as a system of control and organization of the masses rather 
than an ideology” (p. 269 Yet he points out that the 
Chinese Communists 
vigor in matters of ideology” than the Russians (p. 285 
Many people would 


Communists have had in control and organization is in no 


“show far more of austere and dedicated 


agree that the success the Chinese 


small part due to their ideology and their use of it The 
volume does a good job in des 
and procedures, but it has | latively little attention to 
. : 
ideology 
Finally, the 


munism throughout the volun 


ribing organization, methods, 


author's shart riticisms of Chinese Com 


doubtless based on an 


accurate knowledge of conditions in Chin I 


accepting 
all his conciusions and eeneral ns ) er, one may ask 
whether he has told the whole story. He reports that the 
Communists “have become more hated ir hina p. 283), 
that the regime has 
“weaknesses which can 


But is there not as f sce Of the picture 


growr orrupt 2 and shown 
nternally 
Should 


we not recognize the Communist +» rf tailing corruptior 


egrate 


p. 327 


by its frequent purges anc liscipl und the Con 
munist flexibility of tactics modifica 
tion of unpopular poli 
peasants and workers recog nize 
that the Communist re hologi 
satisfaction to certain 

ternational position has 

of other Asian nations 
shortcomings and vulner 
false sense of security 


bound to collapse in time worry 


too much about it. However, t positive mer of the book 


far overshadow its shortcor icholastic 


standards, yet it is writter idable style 
It is a substantial cont 
Chinese Comrmunisr 
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REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA. By Rupe rt Emerson, wit! DI nentar hapters by 
Willard H. Elsbree and Virginia inder the 
auspices of the Institute of ambmridac 


Harvard University Press 


One of the serious obstacles student 
Southeast Asiar ‘ aucit of 


available material. Far too litt! : 1 writ n the pol 


of contemporary 


tics and government of the 1s he end of the war 
against Japan and much 


of i has been done perhaps un 


avoidably reflects the partisan passions generated by the 


struggle for independence. Prof performe 
a highly useful service in « 

sentative government in th 

topics about Southeast Asia are 
United States in the struggle nx 
allegiance of Asia. A 
Thompson discusses problems of 


ideological 


supplementar pter y Virginia 


Rath r, 


nfavorable ctor in the 


The author comes up with no dogmatic 


he outlines the favorable and 
various situations. Perhaps the most useful function he per 
forms is to suggest the questions to which 
ently unavailable and the ficlds in 
needs to be done 

pessimistic about prospects. Somewhat surprisingly, so is Mr 


Elsbree in his chapter on the Philippines. One wonders whether 


answ “s are pres 
which much more work 


In so far as he docs sugecst a trend he is 


he has not underestimated the strength and appeal of the 
democratic tradition which has been so manifest since 1951 
Conditions at that time were so bad that no student of the 
Philippines would have been in the least surprised by any 
disaster, and the rather aloof disapproval of the United States 
at the trend of events is hardly a satisfactory explanation of 
the astonishing subsequent change 

None of this is to say that representative government as 
Americans practice it is a probable eventuality in Southeast 
Asia. It isn’t. Nor is there any particular reason to expect that 
different backgrounds and 
of the 


world took centuries to evolve out of their own liv- 


peoples and cultures with vastly 
xperiences should produce forms which certain peoples 
Weste 
ng. Perhaps our greater concern should be about the develop 

t of ideas and principles relating to the relationship of 
to man. Once this hurdle has been surmounted, the forms 


It is, 


representative government without 


structures are of little basic importance after all, 


conceivable to have 


tation of the American Congress or the French Par- 
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AIDING UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES THROUGH 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC COOPERATION. By 
Dr. G. van der Veen. Delft, Netherlands: Naamloze Ven- 

otschap, W. D. Meinema. 1954. 200 pp 


patient, scholarly treatise traces the historical growth 


ind policies concerning the rights and 


responsibilities 


anced” societies toward underdeveloped areas fron 


century to the present day as now expressed in 


technical assistance programs The narrative begin 


claims of the Pope in the 15th century to grant 
princes the right of appropriating regions in pos- 
infidels and notes the conflict between 
New World and the 


treatment meted out to the 


heathens and 
ns and politic al rulers in the 
of the 


The second phase is in the use of chartered con 


former over the 
with trade rather than missionary work as the pre 


ating motive. The third phase is expressed in coloniza- 


tion based on the right of discovery. Except in the religious 
motives of the Church, there is no recognition before the 18th 
of duties toward, or rights of, indigenous peoples in 

reas now Classified as underdeveloped 
then on till the 20th century, there are 
stic and 


skilfully describes the 


opposing 


imperialistic currents. The author summarily 


growth of the former from their 
philosophical and missionary origins until they are ex- 
in the abolition of the slave trade, the idea of guar 
in the Mandate of the League of Nations and in the 
nt of the United 
now goes beyond the Declaration of Human Richts 
Rights of Self-Determination of Peoples, to the notion 


of international cooperation through which economically de- 


Nations. Recognition of responsi- 


veloped countries recognize the duty to assist those less ad- 


greater part of the book is concerned with an historical 
and descriptive analysis of the growth of international co- 
operation, especially in the economic field, beginning with the 


Union in 1865 


attempts of the League of Nations to solve economic problems, 


International Telegraphic After a review of 


there follows a detailed account of technical assistance pro- 
grams covering the expanded Technical Assistance Program of 
the United Nations and Specialized Agencies, the International 
Bank and other provisions for financial aid, the Colombo Plan 
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and the Technical Assistance Program of the United States. 

Written on a philosophical plane, rather than in terms of 
the applied problems with which participating governments 
and technical experts are faced, the book is in no sense a 
primer for economic development. Nevertheless, the approach 
does lead to a profound truth—the great importance of pre- 
paring the antecedents for economic development. The nearest 
approach to this in official documents, the author finds, is 
in the concept of the psychological and social prerequisites 
of progress. This he considers incomplete. There is the neces- 
sity for changes in all-inclusive systems and theories of life, 
rooted in a religious basis. The real essence is in a “religious- 
determined apprehension of existence based upon an inner 
choice.” 

This drives the author to a somewhat pessimistic outlook. 
He fears that “technical assistance as regards the contem- 
plated aims (viz a noticeable raising of the standard of living) 
will eventually lead to disappointment.” Morcover, the spiritual 
unrest and instability which are to be feared in a transitional 
period may lead to acceptance of “the false doctrines of 
communist faith based upon an atheistic and materialistic 
apprehension of existence.” 

While I do not fully share van der Veen’s pessimism, I 
would concur in his emphasis on the spiritual nature of the 
change required, and in his imracit criticism: that this is 
seldom sufficiently appreciated vy those responsible for techni- 
cal assistance programs, even, I would add, to the extent of 
adequately recognizing the psychological and social prere- 
quisites. I have more than once come across the reaction that 
emphasis on such prerequisites is impractical, “long-haired 
Ihe author also does a service in emphasizing that 
measures to promote material improvement, even if they suc- 


idealism.’ 


ceed, are not a complete answer to the threat of Communism. 


Victoria University College, Wellington H. BELSHAW 


AN AMERICAN IN INDIA. By Saunders Redding. New 
York: Bobbs-Merrill. 1954. 277 pp. $3.50. 

AROUND INDIA. By John Seymour. New York: John Day. 
1954. 310 pp. $4.95. 


These two books are unfortunately rather undistinguished 
examples of travel impressions of Western visitors to con- 
India. Saunders Redding, an American Negro 
teacher and writer, was sent to India by the U.S. State De- 
in the, hope of countering unfavorable 
propaganda about race relations in the United States. He 
seems not to have been very successful in acquainting him- 
self with cither the broad lines of cultural background or the 
immediate situation in India. His mission was to deliver a 
series of lectures, on a whirlwind tour, and that is what 
he proceeded to do. When members of the audience raised 
critical and embarrassing questions, he tended to become de- 
fensive and often ended by branding his tormentors as Com- 
munists. Description and the discussion of issues are almost 
entirely on the level of superficiality and hearsay. It is dis- 
turbing to find that an American intellectual could profit so 
little from such a potentially valuable experience. 

The fault is not completely his. He was the victim of a 
set of circumstances in which he felt compelled to identify 
himself with, and defend, his fellow Americans, while his 
audience expected criticism. He describes one incident in 
Bombay where a woman intellectual told him that India does 
not treat any of her minorities as the Negro community is 
treated in the South. “‘I have been to your country,’ she 
said with level scorn. ‘I know what your community is made 
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temporary 


partment, possibly 


to bear.’ She turned away and left me shriveled with hu- 
miliation and embarrassment. I had opened my mouth, but 
no answer had come.” (p. 67) 

There are many things he might have said, but did not. The 
same embarrassment returned on a later occasion when, after 
he had given a statement of the improvements in race rela- 
tions in America, a member of the audience sarcastically re- 
marked that he must be paid a lot of money to say things 
like that. Redding chose to be defensive where it might have 
been wiser to be frank and critical, as in some of his other 
books. Ultimately, it would have given Indians more confi- 
dence in the healthiness of American democracy. It might 
also have taught them something about how to express con- 
structive criticism. 

The second book is no more profound, but at least it offers 
some interesting facts and amusing anecdotes. John Seymour 
is an English free-lance writer who toured parts of India with 
no fixed program, no mission, no diplomatic connections, and 
almost no money. He lived with Indians nearly all the time 
he was there, and bases his observations on first-hand knowl- 
edge. His book is full of the personalities he encountered, and 
the warmth of human relations. 

The contacts Redding had were restricted mainly to Ameri- 
can personnel, some Westernized Indians, and what is usuaily 
considered as the “lunatic fringe.” The characters range from 
a varied assortment of diplomatic hands, through vociferous 
but brittle-minded intellectuals, degenerate Parsis, an arro- 
gant Sadhu, a KPM Party machine boss, a Maharajah, and 
Communists on all sides. He talked to many students and 
teachers in the course of his tour, but apparently not much 
with them or his account of student activities would not have 
been so unsympathetic, At the end of his stay, Redding was 
driven to the airport by an American couple, a much em- 
bittered man. 

On the other hand, Seymour was taken to the airport by a 


group of Jat villagers with whom he had been living, and 
who he had come to feel were some of the best friends he had 
ever made. He writes, “But if I had arrived with prejudice, 
I left the country completely won over by the charm and 
kindliness of the people, and by their depth of character, 
their sense of values, their culture, and their way of life.” 


University of Califorxia, Berkeley STANLEY MARON 


THE PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET FAR EAST. By Walter 
Kolarz. New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1954. 194 pp. 


Written as a sequel to Russia and her Colonies, this volume 
nevertheless can stand by itself, It deals with “Russian colon- 
ization and Soviet nationalities (colonial) policy” in the Soviet 
Far East, by which is meant the USSR cast of Lake Baikal, 
and includes some material on the Mongol People’s Republic. 
The book concentrates on ideological and cultural aspects of 
policy, inserting what political narrative is possible from the 
scanty sources. Beginning with the background of Russian 
penetration into the Pacific area, Kolarz evaluates the “policy 
of the white Soviet Far East” including liquidation of Korean 
and Chinese minorities, discusses in turn the small aboriginal 
groups, the Yakuts, Mongols north and south of the border 
of the USSR, and the Tuvinians, and presents some conclu- 
sions. His careful search of Soviet belles-lettres for sociological 
evidence yields some of his most interesting material. Fuller 
accounts are available elsewhere of the “police economy” 
which the MVD manages directly in Soviet Asia (and else- 
where), as well as of certain individual groups like the Mon- 





gols and Tuvinians. Kolarz attempts no lengthy discussion of 
some of the broader problems of history and political science 
which his material raises, and in particular his account of 
Tsarist colonization is too brief to permit any satisfactory com- 
parison with Soviet policy. However, the book ought to have 
unique value to students of the Far East by its presentation 
of a concise and balanced overview of the relationship of a 
vast if sparsely populated region of Asia to its imperial me- 
tropolis, Moscow. 


University of Washington DONALD W. TREADGOLD 


SOW THE WIND. By LaSelle Gilman. New York: William 
Sloane. 1955. 245 pp. $3.50. 


When it became known at the little port town in East Su- 
matra that a disturbance had occurred at an up-river rubber 
plantation, it was at first assumed that this was yet another 
sit-down strike against its English owner. Soon it appeared, 
however, that something morc serious was afoot. The local 
Radja, proud descendant of Hindu rulers, was in revolt 
against the “invasion” of the Indonesian Republic and hoped 
to rally a number of other Batak princes in a common re- 
bellion. 

Thus opens a dramatic fictional episode in a situation which, 
according to recent news from Sumatra, is still taxing the 
political ingenuity of the Djakarta authorities. Written like 
an adventure story of the better sort, this novel is neverthe- 
less realistic in its delineation of plot and characters 

There is the young and inexperienced District Officer, half 
Batak and half Dutch, whose devotion to duty and intelligence 
in planning the attack cannot be questioned. The head of 
the small! police patrol which ends the armed revolt likewise 
is a resourceful and efficient Indonesian. Associated with the 
District Officer as Assistant is a former Dutch Controlleur, 
pompous, inclined to patronize and lecture his Malay super- 
iors, but eventually mecting a gallant and heroic death. The 
Radja himself, Europe-educated but tradition-minded, is sym- 
pathetically drawn. His gullibility is exploited by a White 
Russian adventurer, a relic of the Communist Madiun rebel- 
lion of 1948, brutal and contemptuous of all but physical 
force 

There is a Chinese storekeeper, not averse to dealing in 
contraband when -it is safe and profitable, hut resourceful 
in the emergency. The village headman, devout Moslem like 
all the villagers, has no other ambition than that of serving 
the hereditary ruler and averting disaster from the community 
The two principal characters, an American engineer for some 
years in Indonesia, who has come to the district with a con- 
signment of machinery to open an oil installation, and the 
half-Dutch daughter of the English planter, are too heroic in 
outline to be believable. The story deals, rather, with local 
native ambitions, long held in check and once again frus- 
trated by superior ability 


Yonkers, N. Y¥ BRUNO LASKER 


SOME DEPENDENT PEOPLES OF THE SOUTH PA- 
CIFIC. By Linden A. Mander. Issued under the auspices of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. Leyden: E. J. Brill; New 
York; Macmillan. 1954. 535 pp. $6.75 


This is an appraisal from the welfare and administrative 
points of view of the present circumstances of the native 
peoples of Oceania who are administered by countries within 
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the British Commonwealth. The appraisal is specifically with 
a view to what appear to be the more pressing for 
present and future administrative concern. The author re- 
views the historical events and cultural conditions which have 
contributed to the emergence of these problems. Dealing 
separately with the Maori, Western Samoa, Australian ab- 
origines, Papua and New Guinea, Solomon Islands, Tonga, 
Fiji, and New Hebrides, he starts the discussion of each by 
presenting a brief resume of the pre-contact native culture. 
He then summarizes the history of contact with Europeans, 
and finally takes up in much greater detail the policies and 
measures—especially the more recent ones-—of the European 
governments along with the native reactions to them. At the 
same time he secks to take account of the acculturative process 
as it relates to these policies and reactions. 

As a political scientist, Mander presents his material against 
the background of changing philosophies for administering de- 
pendent peoples. Thus we see policy and problems related to 
changes both among administrators and administered, and 
the impact of one upon the other. Mander is also concerned 
with the problem of how present philosophy can best be 
implemented organizationally, noting with approval the trend 
toward international cooperation, such as establishment of 
the South Pacific Commission. He attributes to anthropology 
no small role in the development of present attitudes and 
interests among administrators. 

In providing the first comprehensive treatment of the po- 
litical history of the South Seas from the point of view of 
changing native life, changing European interests and values, 
and the problems resulting from the interaction of the two, 
Mander has produced a very useful book for anyone con- 
cerned with Oceanic affairs. Administrators, anthropologists 
and political scientists should all find it of value. Historians 
will also find in the book a good example of the application 
of cultural and other social scientific considerations to the 
interpretation of history. The book is also well organized for 
those who may wish to use it as a text. Finally, it is especially 
gratifying to this reviewer to find that political scientists are 
becoming aware of the contribution which anthropology can 
make to their discipline and to see that in this case this aware- 
ness has led to very satisfying results. 


University of Pennsylvania WARD H. GOODENOUGH 
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